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“Liberty means responsibility . 
That is why most men fear if.” 

—BERNARD SHAW 
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Threepence 


Before the Russians Walked Out 

Disarmament 9 Deadlock 


AST week (Freedom 25th June. 
■'Flexibility and Deadlock 1 ') we 
|rew attention to the changing re- 
fcrts on the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ee at Geneva exemplified b\ 
Lwspaper headlines 
Having reached the point where 
hey could neither go forward nor 
■Award, the British and United 
stes delegates left Geneva to con- 
Jt i heir Governments, after which, 
suggested, they would return to 
fcnnhue the farce. 

[*tasi week-end Mr. Ormsby Gore, 
Bntish ibelegate, returned to 
leneva. His parting words were 
put any suggestion that the disarma- 
eni talks have been breaking down 
unfounded, they have only been 
yed! He added that the 
viet Union proposals needed more 
jlreful siud>. but it would not be 
before the West submitted an 
iportam and constructive reply'* 
Russia. Time will reveal the 
^l«th of this, but cynics who have 
elloVed these conferences should 
forgiven their sceptical snort. 

The latest reports from Geneva 
Jjfeine 27th) find the Western dele¬ 
tes back in committee “ an effort 
prepare a common W estern posi- 
|on on the basis of the new Ameri- 
an disarmament plan which was 
ansmuied on (the previous) Fri- 
|y” 

Apparently it was assumed that 
he chief American delegate. Mr. 
Frederick Eaton, would return to 
Geneva with support for the 

Franco-Brmsh priority in the dis¬ 
armament process for a gradual and safe- 
Srdcd elimination of the strategic 
means of delivering nuclear weapons. 

But America is intent upon giving 
pnonty to the prevention of surprise 
attack under the supervision of an 
international control organisation. 
This would necessitate : 

Actal photography and ground con¬ 
trol t« freezing of conventional forces 
and a controlled ces&auon of fissile pro¬ 
duction lor vieapoos. notification and 
auditing of mis&de launchings and an 
exchange of observers in declared launch¬ 
ing utci and other bases. 


If the Western delegates cannot 
agree on the order of importance of 
their disarmament plans it is noi a 
very hopeful beginning for Mr. 
Ormsby Gore's pamtised “impor¬ 
tant and constructive" reply to 
Russia. 

On the principle that prevention 
is always the best policy, of the two 
proposals the Franco-British sug¬ 
gestion—the elimination of the 
strategic means of delivering nuclear 
weapons—would appear to be the 
best. The American proposal, how¬ 
ever. is more realistic since it is un¬ 
likely that Russia would agree to 
abandoning her means of delivering 
nuclear weapons. But. assuming 
she would. America obviously has 
no intentions of eliminating her 
equipment otherwise she would be 
prepared to give first consideration 
to the plans put forward by Britain 
and France. 

It is probable that the Western 
delegates will eventually agree to the 
new American proposals with the 
promise that discussions will be 
continued on the other plan at a 
later date. 

This then is the latest stage arrived 
at in the “peaceful negotiations” at 
Geneva. 

Our only comment is that if East 
and West genuinely wanted to elimi¬ 
nate the means of waging war they 
would not waste time discussing the 
abandonment of the means of de¬ 
livering nuclear weapons or the 
prevention of surprise attack, they 
would agree to the Umination of the 
actual weapons. 

Scientists in trying to locate 
disease will look for the cause as 
well as the symptoms before a cure 
can hope to be successful. This 
method is accepted in other fields 
of research into causes, yet no 
attempt is ever made by political 
leaders to discuss objectively the 
reasons for war. If they did they 
would have to admit that the society 
we are asked to defend is diseased 
and indefensible. 



The Finances of Nuclear Power-or the 

POWER OF FINANCE 


'JTTE government’s decision to 
slow-down the Nuclear Power 
programme has been determined by 
considerations which have little to 
do with the problem of producing 
electrical energy or with the interests 
of the community. According to 
the Guardian’s Scientific Correspon¬ 
dent. writing before the publication 
of the White Paper on the subject, 
the reasons for the slow-down were 
given by government officials as 
follows: 

The goal of 5 to 6 million kilowatts 
by 1956-66 had been established in 1957 
after the Suez incident, when the future 
of Britain's oil supply in the Middle 
East and the extent of its coal resources 
at home were in doubt. Since then the 
Middle Eastern situation has eased and 
the country has become glutted by an 
over-production of coal. 

The rising cost of money has also 
made nuclear power appear less attrac¬ 
tive. Since atomic plants require higher 
capital outlays and lower operating ex¬ 
penditures than conventional coal and 
oil-fired plants, the increase in the inter¬ 
est rate has worked against nuclear 
power. 

The reduction in the cost of conven¬ 
tional power plants that has been 
brought on by new technological devel¬ 
opments has further reduced the attrac¬ 


tiveness of nuclear power at the present 
time. 

In other words political and finan¬ 
cial considerations were responsible 
both for the initial nuclear power 
programme as well as for the present 
decision to cut down on it. And in 
arriving at their decision the govern¬ 
ment has not in any way been con¬ 
cerned with the social and human 
aspects of the problem. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 

UNOFFICIAL STRIKE IN SWEDEN 


'"PHI i icio ■■ capitalist wel- 

X laic stair * at »hown law week when 
s» Swedish court condemned 360 oil 
worker* at Goichoff of unofficial strike 
action and ordered them to pay damage* 
of 114 each The employers also made 
a claim agam*i the local branch of die 
union, huf tho *** dualized on ihr 
ground* that rtu union had opposed ihc 
strike 

Hoiker* ai me oil installation* m 
Gotchorg are among (he |o»ctl paid in 
tha country gelling about i!2 per week 
<th« ion of living in harden i* much 
higher than in EnglandI. Further. u is 
the practice m Goiehorg that unem¬ 
ployed workers arc forced to work in 
ihew: imulUuon* or lose their unem 
ploy mem benefit 

TTc strike was a short lived and heroic 
act on the part of these woikrn. who 
had to tight not only iho employm nit 
lorul trade union local union, pres* 
etc . but were overshadowed and finally 
defeated by the legal machinery of the 
viite 

It ha-; been tuggc&ted from time io 
time in reactionary circles in Britain that 
legal sanctions should be uved against 
unofficial strikers These suggestion* 
are made just as often by labour and 
official T L leaders as by Tories, and 


the fate of unofficial movements in the 
Scandinavian countries is u warning as 
to what could happen in England. 1 he 
best way of fighting against this is to 
strengthen all the unofficial movements 
and committees which ckisl among work¬ 
ers and to ensure their independence 

front all political organisations This 
c*n of course only happen wrhen more 
people under via rvd that the welfare state 
and alt political parties, are fust a* 

uppieuivc in their own way as the order 
they fuse superceded 

• a a 

Redundancy ut Hoovers 
'y'HL Hoover firm recently laid oil Ktk) 
workers on the grounds that the gov 
eminent* ilueai* of lure purchase rcstric 
turns made it necessary to reduce produc¬ 
tion The economics of credit are 

undoubtedly very complicated, it is the 
same kind of thing that is typical of 
crises in capitalism, workers arc pioduc- 
ing and consuming too much for the 
system to keep its equilibrium, so they 
have to suffer (he consequences. At a 
union cunfeience I rank I cuikei of the 
mj compared hue purchase to the 
pawn shop in the first hall of the cen¬ 
tury Thu i* not a very good compari¬ 
son. as the two systems work in different 


ways, unJer different levels of prosperity 
and under different degrees of state 
economic control. Hire purchase grac¬ 
iously allows the worker to get his hands 
on the products of his labour without 
waiting so long, and then charges him 
an enormous rate of interest The com¬ 
panies would not sell goods on H l‘ 
unless they were forced to, and the fact 
that they do shows what u gap there is 
between the ummini of wealth produced, 
and the value returned to the producers 
in wages Wfi.u u brilliant scheme it 
it to release the goods instead of having 
them ducked lip in warehouses, and let 
another ict ol moneylender* cash m at 
the same time! 

I he majority of C otucrvulive critics ol 
the high tale ol buying bj this method 
*rcm to think that it i* enabling people 
to enjoy too much in the way ol con¬ 
sumer good* However, when one com¬ 
pares the profit* made all found, it is 
clear that a much smaller proportion of 
tho value ol their work is being returned 
to those who have done it After all 
if you have made a washing machine or 
its equivalent why should you have to 
pay monthly instalments for the next 
two years? Any system of wage* urnl 
puces operates, not to give people access 
to goods, hut to withhold it PH 


JT is interesting to note, in passing, 

that the nuclear power pro¬ 
gramme was fixed on the assump¬ 
tion that as a result of the Suez “in¬ 
cident” the smooth flow of oil from 
the Middle East and through the. 
Nasser canal might well be threat¬ 
ened, and that the “extent of coal 
resources” in this country “were in 
doubt”. Now, as to the former it is 
quite fantastic that a government 
should either be so incompetent or 
badly informed, as to have assumed 
at the time, that the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal would have jeop¬ 
ardised Britain’s oil supplies in the 
long run, whatever may have been 
the immediate effects (and the nu¬ 
clear power programme of 1957 was 
long term, in that it was planning 
for 1965-66). 

To the most politically naive lay¬ 
man it was surely clear that Nasser’s 
nationalisation of the canal was for 
the purpose of “earning” money for 
the Egyptian Exchequer, and it was 
in his interest to encourage the ftow 
ol shipping through the canal. 
Freedom was pointing this out in 
1956* and to say that since the Suez 
‘incident 11 the flow of shipping has 
been as smooth as at any lime be¬ 
fore, is not a case of being wise 
after the event. We were also sure 
that the oil interests would not 
allow Nasser to take steps which 
would queer their pitch. And as we 
now know, not only has the supply 
of oil been sufficient to meet world 
“demand” hut there is today, in fact, 
a glut of oil on the world markets! 
Not only was shipping tonnage able 
to cope with the crisis period, but 
there are at present more oil-tankers 
than demand, and indeed, some 
have even been converted to carry 
grain! 

As to the official argument that 
“coal resources at home were in 
doulu”, in that year 1956, the gov¬ 
ernment had already decided to 


close down a number of so-called 
“uneconomic” pits. Would they 
have done so if they were concerned 
that coal production could not meet 
the demand? ? 

★ 

r FHE second argument is that capi¬ 
tal outlay on nuclear power 
stations is higher than for conven¬ 
tional power plants, and since the 
latter can now be built more cheaply 
than in the past, the gap between 
the capital cost of nuclear and 
power plants has noticeably in- 
increased. This coupled with the 
“rising cost of money” (which 
doesn’t mean that pound notes cost 
more to print, but that the money¬ 
lenders are demanding a higher rate 
of interest!) has “further reduced 
the attractiveness of nuclear power 
at the present time”. The financial 
tit-bit offered by the government is 
a saving of some £90 millions on the 
nuclear power programme during 
the next seven years. Against that 
the over-abundance of uranium wall 
result in “carrying charges” on the 
unusued stockpile amounting to a 
loss of “some millions” of pounds. 
The White Paper also “predicts” 
that power stations would be con¬ 
suming about 125 million tons of 
coal a year by 1957. well over double 
the present rate, and 200 million 
tons by the 1980's. 

★ 

TT may well be. as the Guardian 
1 maintains, that the Government's 
nuclear power programme will 
“bring cheer to the coal miners' 1 . 
But in spite of the miners, we con¬ 
tinue to maintain that a society 
which has the technical know-how 

W Continued on p. 3 
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Lest You Forget! 

PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 26 

Deficit on Freedom £520 

Contributions received £468 

DEFICIT £52 

June 17 to June 23 

Stockholm; O.H .* 5/-; Surrey- KB.* 5/-; 
Waco: H.H. 7 / Newcastle-on-Tyne: H.B. 
t/-' Slough: E.C.* 2/-; University City: 
N.M, 14 Wolverhampton: J.G.L. 6/6; 
London: W.E.P. 2/- l. Royalton: B.M.E. 
£10/17/0: London: P. & G.T.* 2/6: Hull: 
V.M. 5/- Sutton: S.A.D. £1/0/0; Detroit: 
B.S. 9/11: Sebastopol: L.B. 7 / Scarsdale: 
B,M. 14 London: J.S.* 3/-. 

Total 16 5 11 

Previously acknowledged 452 2 B 

I960 TOTAL TO DATE £468 8 7 


•Indicate* requler c«*tribu*»r. 
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reforms and emancipation 


(During the controversy on ‘revisionism’ which took place in these 
columns earlier this year the question of anarchism and reforms was 
prominent. This question has concerned anarchists for many years and 
its repercussions are still felt, as that controversy showed. The following 
esssay. which first appeared in the New York anarchist review “Resistance” 
for August-October, 1954, presents a possible solution to the apparent 


contradiction between the Ycvolutionary’ and ‘reformist’ attitudes. By 
taking as his main theme the extremely thorny problem of racial 
discrimination, David Wieck has demonstrated very clearly how anarchists 
can make their own contribution to the struggle against such particular 
evils, without either departing from their principles, or renouncing their 


r T' f HE supreme evil of the colour-caste 
system is the hideously self-distort¬ 
ing mirror which blights the lives of the 
millions of men, women and children 
who must live with it constantly before 
their eyes: the crushing image of one¬ 
self as Icss-than-human which the society 
imposes and no Negro can wholly escape. 
More even than a “justice" which rail¬ 
roads black men to prison, or an econo¬ 
mic discrimination which frustrates the 
effort to rise from squalor, this violence 
to human personality is the true bar¬ 
barity of caste. 

This is why each “step forward” is a 
battle necessary to ultimate victory, but 
an impossible resting place, and why a 
new freezing of the present status quo 
would be a total disaster. 

The attitude toward Negroes emerging 
now In Amenca is one of toleration 
rather than acceptance as equals; of suf¬ 
ferance because of democratic duty and 
legal obligation rather than genuine 
unconcern for colour. For American 
Jews, the status now slowly being con¬ 
ceded to Negroes would signify a return 
to the ghetto; the freezing of such a 
status quo would be a disaster. And 
many tomorrows will pass before South¬ 
ern courts will (even) begin to dispense 
equal justice, before the spirit of mob 
will follow' the lynch-mob to oblivion, 
before the tabu on “intermarriage” will 
fall and with it the possibility of a new 
descent to servility. 

But these reservations, these looks 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

OPEN DAILY 

(Opm 10 B.m.— 6.30 p.m.. S p.m. Sait;) 

iVcw Boo/rs « . . 

The Country Blues 

S. B. Charters 21/- 
The Royal Astronomer 

WiIJis Hall 10/6 
Casanova's Chinese Restaurant 

Anthony Powell 16/- 
Surrealism: the Road to the 
Absolute A. Balakion 12/- 

The Drums of Father Ned 
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The American Imagination: Times 
Literary Supplement 25/- 
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The Road Between 
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The Memorial 
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Selected Poems Lorca 3/6 
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Reflections on a Marine Venus 

Lawrence Durrell 6/- 
The Whole Voyald 

William Saroyan 6/6 
An Analysis of the Kinsey Report 

Donald Porter Geddes 4/- 

Second-Hand . . . 

For the Defence (Thomas 
Erikine) Lloyd Paul Stryker 7/6 

Two Years Liam O’Flaherty 4/- 

The Cross and the Arrrow 

Albert Malfcz 3/6 
East Wind 0*er Prague 

Jan Stransky 3/6 
Pictures of the Socialist Future 

Eugene Richter (1907) 6A 
Planning in Town and Country 

T, Alw^o Llo/d 3A 
The Socialist Movement 
(1824-1924) 2 vols. 

Arthur ShadwelJ I0A 
Blue Boy Jean Giono 3A 

The Cotton Pickers B. Treven 3/6 
Workers' Front (1938) 

Fenner Brockway 7/6 
The Groves of Academe 

Mary McCarthy 3/6 
Eastern Approaches 

Fitzroy MacLean 3/6 
I and Thou Martin Buber 5A 

The Future of Swearing 

Robert Graves 4/6 

Periodicals . . . 
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behind the front pages of progress, do 
not alter the fact that finally the time 
can be anticipated when the insult of 
caste will not be added to the injuries 
we suffer in common. In the Iasi de¬ 
cade. patterns of persecution that had 
endured nearly intact since the days of 
Reconstruction have at last been modi¬ 
fied and in some cases wiped away; 
certainly there is no need to make lists 
to show that the status of Negroes in 
industry is more nearly equal, that extra- 
legal lynching has faded out, that there 
is fraternity in the armed forces, that 
the pattern of segregation in education 
is gradually being broken up, that Holly¬ 
wood has changed its stereotype. One 
does not applaud heartily when, centur¬ 
ies belated, justice finally limps and 
totters onto the stage; but one does not 
boo and hiss either, unless one of the 
public connivers of the long procrastina¬ 
tion comes out to take a bow as the 
stage-manager of progress. 

America’s feeble idealistic traditions 
have withered nearly all away, and the 
men of the post-idealistic generations 
would like to believe that the system 
can gradually be tinkered into reason¬ 
able perfection, as men of their modest 
horizons measure it. Their own shame, 
and the Communists’ exploitive focus on 
American racism, have led them to be¬ 
lieve that this is the “lest” of America— 
as if the empire, and the common status 
of Americans, did not matter! The 
nation—the comforting story goes—has 
outgrown the follies of its youth, the 
steady increment of wisdom and self- 
awareness has burst the shell, the in¬ 
terests vested in the old order resignedly 
give way to the national wisdom incar¬ 
nate in the Stale. The Emancipation 
Proclamation is fulfilled. 

The “men of good will” are pleased 
to find apparent confirmation of their 
faith that the State is, in the long run, 
a repository of justice where their 
troubles may be carried and their cares 
laid down. There is much self-congratu¬ 
lation, . . . 

♦ * * 

There is no question that the influence 
of the federal government has been—in 
these last years we must not forget to 
add—preponderantly on the side of 
“racial progress”. To all appearances, 
this is primarily a reform by law, by 
judicial-legislative-executive process: the 
suppression of racist mores by govern¬ 
mental coercion. 

Are we to conclude that the role of 
the State in society is a benevolent one? 
Should libertarians co-operate with the 
Stale in what is manifestly a good “re¬ 
form”? Can we work effectively on be¬ 
half of this reform, if we do not? Are 
there alternatives to propose to those 
who are using government and domestic 
power-politics to defeat racism? 

* * * 


identities. 

Wc may appear to caricature the be¬ 
lievers in the “welfare State” in ascrib¬ 
ing to them an absolute trust in the 
State, for certainly they are aware that 
the State (in Russia) can be synonymous 
with terrorism. Their actions are, how¬ 
ever, founded on trust that the American 
State has different dynamics than the 
Russian; and in practice fhc trust is 
absolute because they frankly assume 
that the urgent social problems are col¬ 
lective, that they can be solved only 
through the agent of the whole collec¬ 
tivity, the government, and that citizens 
of a democracy can only hope that the 
liberal influence will be the dominant 
one. Jf the State betrays them, they 
are undone: they might turn against it 
—for they are not really State-idealists 
—but they will do so quite impotently, 
having scorned the anti-collectivist ways 
of action. 

The point of the anarchists’ abstrac¬ 
tion “the State”, signifying something 
more than “government”, is that the 
actions of government are not the result 
merely of the interplay of forces within 
the society, including the enlightened and 
liberal; they are the result also, and 
especially, of the independent, objective 
necessities of the institution as a power- 
entity and as the nation’s self-appointed 
agent in dealing with the rest of the 
world. As the government acquires a 
greater role in society, and as its war¬ 
making function becomes more promi¬ 
nent, these objective laws, independent 


S.E.P.) 

of the will of particular groups, come 
more and more to determine its actions. 

Applying the anarchist theory to the 
present case, the facts to note are the 
following: that the first significant in¬ 
tervention of government in race rela¬ 
tions (FEPC) coincided with the total 
mobilization of the American economy, 
for the first time in history, in the war 
of 1941-1945; that in a society where all 
manpower may be needed at any 
moment to carry on a war, race riots are 
a menace to the government; that the 
projection of racist patterns into a mass 
conscript army is wasteful of manpower 
and destructive of morale; that in the 
struggle for the allegiance of the popu¬ 
lations on the borders of the empire, 
American racism has been an asset to 
Russia. 

In emphasizing these facts, these in¬ 
terests of government, we do not mean 
to write off the idealism and domestic 
political “empiricism” of the New Deal- 
Fair Dealers; or the influence in shifts 
in population and the economy, the 
Negro migration to the cities, the rise 
of a Negro middle class, and such fac¬ 
tors; or the militant action of Negroes; 
or the myriad educational and com¬ 
munity actions that have affected 
people’s thinking; by no means. We 
mean merely to point to the definite 
stake, as a world power and warring 
power, that the American government 
has in modifying the racist institutions— 
to suggest that benevolence is not what 


freed o] 

characterizes its role, and that whan 
should expect from the Slate more 
more is what ,ts w ar . maki h 
tales, which is not |,k ely lo b “ 
of a beneficial nature. (The. an* 
must be left in this theoretical ^ 
because proof of it would require chi 
examination of ihc public utterances! 
the powerful individuals who have 1 
fluenced the government's actions, 
we cannot do here, but which would! 
interesting for someone to aitempiyj 
* * * 

Although fortuitously or self-inter* 
edly, the government j s i n fact one 
the prime instruments of racial reforn 
perhaps no other events have been 
significant as the abolition of segrefl 
lion in the armed forces and 
Supreme Court’s preliminary decision] 
public school segregation. Should 
therefore, as persons deeply concert 
throw our energies into pressure up 
the government to extend its attacj 
upon the Jim Crow system? Should 
have supported FEPC, the legal and Ml 
bying efforts of the Negro organizatic 
the campaign against armed ford 
segregation—and should we support 
continuing and analogous moves? 

The reason why anarchists object 
legal-political methods, and point to ai 
propose alternatives, is that we refti 
to isolate the colour-caste question fro 
the rest of our problems. We want /1 
emancipation, but we also want a gene | 
emancipation, and the means by 
the emancipation of Negroes is fou 
for will affect the fate of the gene 
struggle, just as does the way we 
any problem, day by day, in society 

To Negroes, the status of white An 
cans may look glorious, but we n« 
only ask the obvious questions: 

Racial segregation in the schools frt 
end, but when will compulsory eduq 
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POLITICAL FICTION 

The Muzzled Horse 


pOLlTICAL or philosophical fiction, 
like science fiction, falls roughly into 
three classes—the authentic, in which a 
documentary background is used to 
reveal character or simply to tell a story 
(Trollope, Joyce Cary, C. P. Snow); the 
didactic , in which a similar background 
is used in conjunction with personal or 
satirical intrusions to send a message or 
perhaps to gratify wish-fufilment (Dis¬ 
raeli, Baron Corvo, Graham Greene); 
and the fantastic, in which the personal 
or satirical intrusion has taken over com¬ 
pletely, and both background and story 
are subordinated to the author’s whims, 
usually appearing as some sort of 
allegory (Huxley, Warner, Orwell). These 
classes are not absolute—even the most 
realistic novel has some spark of imagi¬ 
nation and even the most fantastic one 
has some basis of fact—and a writer 
may easily work in more than one of 
them (Wells, Waugh), but nearly every 
political novel does fall into one. Alan 
Sillitoe’s new book* is a fantastic poli- 


CINEMA 

A GENERATIO 


'pHIS is a difficult film to review hon- 
* estly. Not only were the first two 
films of this trilogy to be seen over here 
undoubted masterpieces, but this one, 
the first in order of chronology, ihe last 
to be seen here, contains vividly com¬ 
posed scenes that slick in the mind and 
lend lo make one gloss over the amateur¬ 
ish bungling m other purls of the film. 

Vajda evokes superbly the bleak, sor¬ 
did misery of Poland under the German 
occupation. 7 he slow panoramic sweep 
of the cameras behind the credit titles 
sets a grim mood nght at Ihe beginning 
which is only dispelled half wuy through 
the pictures when the persistent dark 
photography becomes unbearably nri- 
talmg and sonic fantastic clumsiness in 
the direction tends to make the film 
farcical. 

Most reviewers, probably (and under 
siandably) under the spell of “Kanal”, 
and “Ashes and Diamonds’\ have tended 
to ignore this, or maybe they were the 
ones who left early, but it is just not 
good enough, at this period in cinema 
history, to have people falling over from 
rifle bullets that uro fired after they fall. 
Arid how the Jove interest is hammered 
home, even to photogruphing the lead 
actors through a street photogrupher’s 
cardboard heart, after a wedding to 
which they were accidental spectators. 


The last half hour of the film is bad, 
not only because the noble talk of “help¬ 
ing our Jewish comrades in the Ghetto”, 
tends lo stick in the throat when one 
remembers the behaviour of Ihe Russian 
army during the Warsaw Rising; but 
because the lunatic behaviour of the 
“Youth Resistance”, and the even more 
improbable behaviour of the German 
infantry seem at times to turn (he whole 
thing into a Laurel and Hardy farce. 

Most of the characters are two dimen¬ 
sional. 7Tie communist resistance are 
noble, ihc nationalist resistance arc 
nasty. I lie Germans hardly exist, ex¬ 
cept as vague uniformed figures in the 
background. 

Those who do not want to make an¬ 
other Bergman out of Vajda, who do not 
want to turn his name into a symbol for 
adulation, will probably like this film as 
showing the budding of what we know 
has become a major talent. It is a col¬ 
lectors piece, in that it is interesting in 
die context of his later work. Shown 
on its own it would not excite much 
comment. 

“Edward el Caroline”, showing at the 
Academy with “A Generation”, is a film 
that nu one should have missed the first 
lime. If unyone did, then sec ii now, 
A superb example of cinema, with no 
if s’ or ‘buts*. J, M Pilgrim. 


tical novel—a fable, in fact. 

A symphony orchestra sent to enter¬ 
tain the soldiers of a liberal and artistic 
“East” (during a conventional war fought 
in what sounds like the Ukraine) is cap¬ 
tured by the soldiers of a totalitarian 
and philistine “West”. The General in 
command is at first unsure what to do 
with his unusual prisoners, and in the 
meantime makes them give him a con¬ 
cert. After hearing the Pathetique 
Symphony, he ignores the order he re¬ 
ceives from High Command to shoot 
them and lets them go free; the story 
ends with his journey into a quasi- 
Siberian exile. 

Unfortunately there is no more to the 
book than that. We are told nothing 
about the dreamlike “East” and “West” 
and little about the General (who might 
perhaps be acted by Yul Brynner) or the 
musicians (who might have come from 
Vienna). There is no characterisation 
and not much action, and the suggestions 
of psychological insight do not approach 
the standard set by Kafka. In such an 
abstract composition, references to 
Tchaikovsky and some European cities 
seem quite incongruous. And the idea 
of the humanising influence of music 
is really far too thin to sustain a whole 
novel (apart from being false—Hitler 
played Wagner to himself interminably 
without any noticeable curative effect). 

Still more unfortunately, the author 
makes efforts to strengthen the novel 
that are thoroughly misguided. Sillitoe 
is a good writer, but here his inclination 
towards fine writing has led him straight 
into the trap of ovir-writing: 

“Evart, all though (sic) this duo- 
rocketting, felt uneasily as if his words 
were submarined harmonics of some 
higher meaning; but this higher mean¬ 
ing was so remote above the twin- 
reaching of each opposite soul that he 
lmd to be content with what form the 
proof of its existence took, to be satis- 
lied that it was possible for him to 
simply perceive it at all.” 

I wouldn't have put it quite like that, 
but I know how Evan feels. 

The General is disappointing because 
a good idea has not come off; what 
makes it doubly disappointing is that 
Sillitoo’s previous books were so excit¬ 
ing. His magnificent first novel, Satur¬ 
day Night and Sunday Morning (1958), 
which lias something in common with 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying and Room 
at the 'Top, was distinguished by being 
a genuine working-class story without 
being patronising or romantic, and by 
combining an authentic atmosphere with 


•The General (W. H. Allen, 13/6d.). 


an unashamedly anarchist outlook. 

Not that the anarchism of its boozin 
wenching young hero is an academii 
philosophy—it is an instinctive class! 
conscious and bloody-minded reactio^ 
against governments and bosses and “ihl 
snot-gobbling gett that teks my income 
tax, the swivel-eyed swine that collects] 
our rent, the big-headed bastard that gets] 
my goat when he asks me to go to j 
union meetings or sign a paper against 
what’s happening in Kenya.” 
us escape the contempt and hatred of this 
brave spokesman for the alienated pro¬ 
letariat of our affluent society. And yet, 
“i*'s a good life and a good world, all 
saic! and done, if you don’t weaken . . 

The title story of The Loneliness of 
the Long-distance Runner (1959) more 
than fulfilled the promise Sillitoe had 
shown; it is indeed one of the finest 
English stories since the War. compar¬ 
able with the best of H. E. Bates and 
Angus Wilson, with Salinger himself. If 
he had written nothing else, Sillitoe would 
have been remembered for these fifty 
pages. But it must be admitted that 
some of the other eight stories in the 
same volume were less impressive by a 
long way; and their defects are worry- 
ingly similar to those of The General. 

If Sillitoe’s work was written in the 
order it has been published, the best 
thing he could do would be to re-read 
his earlier books and begin a concen¬ 
trated course in plain English from 
Swift and Defoe to Russell and Waugh. 

If on the other hand (as I suspect) his 
earlier work has been published later, 
after the growth of his reputation—if, 
that is, the failure of The General is 
actually due to immaturity rather than 
lo development—then he should forget 
it and get on with the sort of stuff his 
first novel and his brilliant story suggest 
he is uniquely qualified to write. We 
haven't got so many angry and talented 
young writers that we can afford to lose 
one as gifted as he is. Already we have 
been disappointed by Amis. Wain, 
Osborne and Braine. Let us hope we 
will hear more about outsiders and out¬ 
casts from the horse's mouth, and will 
not have to plough through allegory to 
find remarks like “No army ever fought 
for anybody’s freedom.” Let us hope 
also that we will hear more about Silli- 
toe’s own background; observers like 
Colin Maclnnes and Clancy Sigal are 
all very well, but there is no substitute 
for the authenticity of experience. Above 
all. let us wish Alan Sillitoe good luck 
for having said in his books what we 
have often thought but have never ex¬ 
pressed so well. We look forward to 
his fourth one. N W 
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of Finance 
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|o without such hazardous and 
jjealiby industries as coal-mining 
Edd noi be influenced by finan- 

considerations. We have that 
*-how and the means to imple- 
* H in man-power and materials. 

and not finance, are the real 
^derations which mailer. The 
K that they do not, does not jus- 
■ the “practicar approach* or 
wnn ihe anarchist approach as 
fen. It simply underlines the 
Schist criticism of the capitalist 
- that it is based on values 
either ignore, or run counter 
| the needs and interests of the 
prity of humanity. 

miner in his senses would, 
a choice, choose to work 
^ground, unless, of course, the 
Dative was even more grim, 
ally or financially than 
That today, in the “affluent 
fy'\ miners are demanding that 
&tive fuels such as oil should 
ixed off the coal market, is 
a reflection on the insecurity 
[workers feel in spite of the wel- 
state and government pro* 
ions about full-employment. 
,t then under a money system 

can be no security for the 
^e reason that government 
is never determined by the 
of the community. In the last 
[years the government’s attitude 
miners has fluctuated between 
ity, redundancy and now more 
■ty. There is no reason to sup- 
l that in the next ten years offi 
I policy will not change more than 


a society in which policy is de- 
liermined by needs, all kinds of 
| will become redundant etoo, but 
__ this difference: that whereas in 
existing capitalist society redun- 
j«ncy means unemployment, a pos¬ 
sible reduction in wages (and there- 
iVe, in standards of living), in a 
.-^froitalist society the elimination 
ET jobs will mean more leisure with¬ 
out a lowering of living standards. 
la other words the development of 
technology 7 will aim at the elimina- 
J tion of dangerous and unhealthy 
J occupations, and increased produo 
) livity with a consequent reduction 
:u the hours of work needed to pro¬ 
vide the basic necessities of life. 

When fbe miners protest at the 
"very serious threat” to their indus¬ 
try represented by fuel oil (which 
means that they' are prepared to go 
>n burrowing in the bowels of the 
earth while millions of tons of oil 
bum to waste somewhere in a Mid¬ 
dle East desert), their approach is 
defeatist, not militant. Oil and nu- 
Jear energy have made mining— 
Chough not the human being hitherto 
engaged in that industry—redun¬ 
dant, And the miners should be the 
Arxt to welcome these fruits of 
technology and insist that they 
should be the first to benefit by 
them' Instead of which they look 
upon them as rival enterprises, scek- 
to push them onto the slag heap 
unemployment. 

Which of course they are // you 
accept the capitalist system as the 
cm and only, the practicaJ. realistic 
form of economic organisation in 
’the "complex 1 ’, ‘•civilized” “techno- 
•sigkwT* world in which we live to- 
a* y. 

To our mad* there it no evidence 
!<• prove that the capitalist system 
is cither practical or efficient . . . 
except id perpetuating the society 
»Med on class, and privilege for a 
minority The miners approach, as 
that of all organised labour seeks 
security and status within thi capj. 

tafat system. They apparently have 
•Cffl not realised that there can be 
no security so long as they continue 
believe in the values of the capi- 
tsiitt system! v 


PEOPLE AND IDEAS 

THE LIMITS OF CONTROL 

T^HE data collected by Seymour Mcl- 
man in hi* book Derfsirm-Making 
and Productivity (discussed in the last 
two issues of Freedom) about the exist¬ 
ence of two “decision-making” pro¬ 
cesses in the Standard Motor Company, 
can be interpreted in different way* ac¬ 
cording to your point of view. The 
advocate of industrial conciliation will 
see the successful reconciliation of the 
interesti of workers and management 
resulting in high productivity and high 
wages; the advocate of industrial mili¬ 
tancy will see the result of aggressive and 
vigorous bargaining by the workers’ 
representatives; the advocate of workers’ 
control will see the growth of a parallel 
system of decision-making by the work¬ 
ers as an ‘ educational” exercise in the 
development of more radical demands 
by the workers. 

Professor Melman's study ends in 
1956, a crucial year in the history of the 
Standard factories, and he does not 
throw any light on what has happened 
there since then, though it is evident that 
things have been rather different since. 

In 1956 the management announced its 
intention of closing the tractor factory 
for the introduction of new machinery, 
while at the same time there was a sharp 
decline in the demand for motor-cars, 
because of the credit squeeze. The work¬ 
ers struck against the decision to dis¬ 
charge 3.500 men from the plant. (At 
that time it was making Ferguson trac¬ 
tors under contract; rt has since been 
sold by the Standard Company to the 
Massev-Ferguson Company. 

“The explicit issue in this strike action 
was management’s right to order redun¬ 
dancy, which meant the discharge of 
workers on grounds that there was no 
work for them to do. Underlying this 
explicit issue in the strike, there was a 
clash of policy lines among both the 
management and the workers . . . The 
management indicated that it had no 
alternative to ordering the discharge. 

The sharp fall in the car market, it held, 
made it too costly to transfer the tractor 


Reforms and Emancipation 


tion, with its compulsory indoctrination 
and caricature of education come to an 
end? The army is no longer segregated, 
but when will the government abolish 
conscription? Negroes have access to 
jobs from which they were excluded, but 
when will our industries pass from the 
hands of corporations to the hands of 
the workers? 

One could go on asking these ques¬ 
tions, which to ask is to answer. These 
are the type of change which cannot be 
the subject of reform, only of revolution 
and the fate of this revolution is decided 
in our handling of every problem today. 
To put it sharply: Negroes are not, by 
the present “race resolution”, becoming 
human, they are merely becoming 
Americans like the rest of us and for 
them to rise to humanity it is necessary 
for all of us to rise to humanity, begin¬ 
ning now. 

The central equation of the anarchrit 
idea of integral emancipation is this: 
power expressed in government, cor¬ 
porations. bureaucracy, tends to isolate 
the individual, to render him powerless 
and deprive bim of the opportunity for 
growth, while the magnification of the 
collectivity and the depletion of the in¬ 
dividual are expressed in imperialism 
and wars. To the complex of power 
and social atomization and war, we see 
as the only alternative the development 
among individuals of habits of freedom 
and sociality, and the ultimate expres¬ 
sion of these in a free society. 

The tendency of present-day liberal 
and so-called radical thinking is to 
abandon all hope for such a way of life, 
and to pray that the State and the social 
institutions founded upon its model can 
he dotneuicaied and harnessed Extra¬ 
polated to its ideal, this is man-protected 
and not man-ahvc; extrapolated in ns 
present tendencies, rl is man-soldier 

Since reform movements arc generally 
dominated by State-hopeful persons, the 
criticisms of anarchists often make us 
appear to he enemies of alt reform: wc 
are enemies of reform which strengtheni 
the State of meihod% of reform which 
strengthen the Stale, and advocates of 
methods which will give habits of social¬ 
ity and freedom a rooting in our society 

Now, such liberating, libertarian 
methods are available 

• as 

It may appear extreme to see evil in 
the use of government to secure racial 
reform Let us specify the evil. The 
characteristic of all governmental action 


workers to the car plaol thus placing 
all workers on a three-day week for Jessj, 
The workers’ representatives, bov/cver, 
demanded short time working av an alter¬ 
native to any discharge; no redundancy* 
was their slogan. 

^From 1954 to 1956 the issue of re¬ 
dundancy had already been discussed in 
many collective bargaining meetings. In 
1955 when a contract for jet engines had 
terminated, the management arranged 
for the transfer of about 1,000 workers 
to the car and tractor plants. This was 
regarded by many as a victory over re¬ 
dundancy and they looked forward to 
further successes of the ‘no redundancy 
policy. The fact is that in this issue the 
management could agree to the worker 
transfer owing to the prosperous state 
of the car and tractor markets," 

There had been earlier discussions on 
plans for incorporating agreements on 
“lay-off” procedures into the general 
contract but "this suggestion was never 
adopted by the majority of workers or 
shop stewards . . . They held that jobs 
must be protected at all costs, and that 
to make an agreement with the employer 
with regard to redundancy procedure 
meant the recognition of the employer‘% 
right to discharge." Melman goes on 
to say that this “no redundancy " policy 
was explicitly an attempt to place com¬ 
plete responsibility for continuity of em¬ 
ployment upon the individual employer. 

“However, this policy also permitted 
no negotiation with respect to ways of 
handling situations that were outside the 
control of any particular management. 
Proposals to negotiate on such matters 
as seniority rules for handling lay-offs 
or discharges were denounced as trait¬ 
orous. Neither were there serious at¬ 
tempts to arrange for ways of guaranteed 
wages or job security through methods 
that could be initiated and implemented 
by unions (guaranteed wage agreements; 
insurance funds; detailed agreements on 
consultation prior to job changes, etc.) 
... At a crucial meeting between the 
management and worker representatives, 
the decision of the management to dis¬ 
charge about 3,500 workers was set forth. 


against racism is to employ the threat 
of punishment against individuals, cor¬ 
porations, etc., who “discriminate”, 
segregate and the like. In addition to 
its role in individual's cases, the gov¬ 
ernment appears as total defender of 
“civil rights”, as placing its prestige 
against racial persecution. In short, the 
persecution yields because of the habit 
of docility to government. (To be more 
exact: the interest in continuing the pat¬ 
terns of persecution has lessened enough 
for the habit of docility to be effective: 
as the Supreme Court decision on the 
schools wouldn't have been taken ser¬ 
iously in the South 20 years ago). 
Similarly, the methods by which govern¬ 
mental intervention is petitioned—lobby¬ 
ing, offers of votes, appeals to police 
and courts — have the effect of re-inforc¬ 
ing trust in the ultimate righteousness 
of government, and often of committing 
oneself to support it. (This was true 
even of the militant campaign for draft- 
refusal against Jim Crow in 1948. as weli 
as of the polite campaign that had pre¬ 
ceded it: it implied a willingness to 
support army and government if the de¬ 
mand was granted, and must have had 
the effect of popularizing the reformed 
army). 

We do not insist that the “re-inforce- 
mem” provided by this type of reform 
is fatal: we are happier to see people 
engage in almost any effective action, 
on an issue (ike this, than do nothing. 
But the point is that a choice exists, and 
by contrast to what could be done in a 
liberating way, the legalistic choices are 
lamentable 

• ♦ * 

The alternative course of action—that 
is both reforming and liberating— con¬ 
sist! of methods like civil disobedience, 
defiance of laws, imitation . of raceless 
institutions, parallel to Jim Crow, boy¬ 
cott of all-white and ail-black institu¬ 
tions and organizations; picketing, boy¬ 
cott and strikes to force equality in em¬ 
ployment (which certain unions have 
conspicuously done); defence of the 
individual’s right to hold and exercise hii 
“prejudices” when they are not harmful 
to others. 

To put it in a more general way: to 
choose those actions which (1) create 
patterns of social living in which race 
is ignored; (2) change people's perception 
of each other and lead them to produce 
solutions; 13) resist persecution with the 
fait accompli of free acts; (4) coerce 
monopolies (corporate employers, etc.) 
to allow free access. 


At the tame time the mariagtrutnl ask.ed 
the worker repreur.tatives what rtcsjTrr 
mcndauom they had for carrying out the 
discharge action, in reply, the worker 
reprrven la lives said that the matter of 
redundancy was management s respon¬ 
sibility. The management proceeded to 
carry out the redundancy action* About 
3 5W workers were designated as redun¬ 
dant and were paid £15 severance pay 
wben they were discharged." 

He then criticise* the workers" attitude 
on the following gr'/undi: 

“From the standpoint of maintaining 
or extending a worker decision process, 
this move was highly destructive, for it 
relinquished rights to decision making 
over hiring and discharge. Hy the shop 
stewards' act of relinquishing these decs- 
tion rights , the workers’ decision system 
was NoJd r in favour of the requirements 
of Communist-inspired competition for 
managerial control. This was the effect 
on the workers’ decision system, indepen¬ 
dently of the varied explicit political 
allegiances of these men 

‘The discharge action caused hardship 
and inequalities such as the discharge of 
workers soon to be eligible for pensions. 
Such effects, as well as the stimulation 
of destructive competitiveness among the 
workers , could have been easily avoided 
in the presence of agreements which used 
seniority and similar criteria for dis¬ 
charge decisions." 

ir 

OUT bis comments fail to tell the whole 
^ story. The use of the Communist 
bogey ignores the fact that many quite 
orthodox Labour Party supporters and 
M-P.’s, were calling for nationalisation 
of the industry or part of it, and even 
wider circles were demanding a national 
policy for the industry. Secondly, 
whether or not h was feasible to absorb 
the redundant employees in the motor 
factor/, it is certain that they were deli¬ 
berately kept in the dark about future 
employment prospects in the tractor fac¬ 
tory (even The Economist criticised 
Standards for their hush-hush policy on 


These are methods, within everyone’s 
reach, of attacking racism now. They 
arc, in this one area, to the extent that 
they are employed, the libertarian cur¬ 
rent in American society, so far as there 
is one. There was an old way of think¬ 
ing among radicals, which regarded 
every reform won as a step towards the 
future emancipation. There have been 
enough reforms won for us to know 
better now. What matters is hoy/ they 
are won—the habits of freedom and 
sociality which people acquire in the 
course of these immediate struggles, or 
the habits of docility re-inforced. Even 
in the case of caste persecution—a re¬ 
form in itself far more liberating than 
most—the choice of methods is relevant 
and criticaL 

These are methods by which the small 
number of anarchists and unconscious 
anarchists make their contribution to the 
movement against racism, the main 
bearers of which naturally follow meth¬ 
ods appropriate to their vision—or lack 
of vision—of society. In the future, 
vastly extended, they are the methods 
by which evolution-by-free-action can 
be completed in social revolution. 

David Wieck. 
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riitf. pfftnn Thirdly. aUhewgh MsSmvsu 

w/tes firaJt tbs rmnagement had, *ir**i, 
fjngty, perhaps, entered into a mr$Ae of 
behaviour ritat was vrmt&erz with hny 
ami-unton /me” he dt*t\ r/ni tnentioit 
that two years earlier fhe managing 
d: ftfJfrr who had played a pr'/tr, if*mt 
pan m i)a yi*-mat devehrpmerd. -d the 
umtpany had been rtpiawl by ars&far 
who was much less w filing (rt r&Jtgmse 
the growth of a w'/rker-deenfon-rnak 
proven, and who in fact, was arv.+osu 
Ur challenge h . (fn 1955, af*er a 
dispute, he said m a Paternern to 
press We are Ytappy than we have re¬ 
established tine mo* fvndarr/tntal prtnsA- 
p\t — marragtrrtcrri'\ right to manage. m p 

A dearer light on the whole proct« 
of worker decni'/n-maktng at the Stan¬ 
dard factory, as well as cm the 1956 
Puke, may be gamed perhaps from some 
articles in FvurX^/iA at the thne by a 
Standard worker, writing as ~ Mid larder . 
Explaining the “automation sts&e be 
write in our issue of 2/6/56: 

Standard workers at Coventry have 
spent months putting forward prop*/sat* 
for sharing out the car work available 
during the prospective shut dcr*n of the 
Ferguson Tractor plant but the managers 
have repeatedly turned down each at 
‘impractical’. For over 2f) years formal 
and informal agreement has operated on 
such matters but this time the managers 
evidently thought themselves to be in 
an impregnable position to refuse agree¬ 
ment, This deliberate reversion to an 
outmoded attitude caused the worker* 
to decide to force the issue —hence the 
strike, which caugjrd the managers cry 
surprise ... The strike was not over auto¬ 
mation —it was solely doe to Lbe present 
managers’ neurotic obsession with mech¬ 
anical systems, causing them really to 
believe that the human element can be 
ignored . They know exactly how many 
workers will be required, and therefore 
the possible redundancy , but deliberately 
withhold the information —this ij a gross 
breach of faith." 

He went on to say that, in the efforts 
of the worker* to make Standards a 
‘good shop’, 

“everything from tea breaks to a say 
in management’ has been wrested from 
the bosses, and then ‘granted’ with ges¬ 
tures of ‘goodwill* from middle-clan 
types, who, rather late in the day, dis¬ 
covered a social conscience. Wc owe 
them nothing. There are few illusions 
on either side—‘collaboration’ from us 
is purely practical —to get money', to 
make the job easier, to get more leisure 
- - - The Standard fight is still against 
managerial functions (and therefore 
against capitalism), against the right to 
hire and fire as they think fit.” 

And writing again on 30/6/56, about, 
the discharges, he said: 

“The method of selecting the redun¬ 
dant s is interesting. The management 
tried hard to get the trade unions to 
select those to go. This was emphatic¬ 
ally refused. They next tried to pass it 
to the foremen and charge hands. They 
were not interested either! Higher up 
in the hierarchy of management there 
was a stampede of distaste away from 
‘responsibility’. The selections were 
eventually made in a wildly haphazard 
way so that highly skilled men with 
years of service and unblemished per¬ 
sonal reputation have gone and are going, 
and complete ignoramuses kept on. Even 
key men. machine setters and electricians 
are going The foremen and shop staff 
keep to their offices with a highly artifi¬ 
cial air of unconcern. In brief, the 
whole set-up at the Standard, which has 
long been one of capitalism's most suc¬ 
cessful examples of using workers’ co¬ 
operation for the general good, has been 
wilfully and stupidly destroyed.” 

C.W. 
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T/V commenting on my article "Anar 
J chism and the Flat Earth Mentality ", 
a corrcsponJi^n^ to Freedom ssks. 'What 
greater irrationality can there he than 
to pronounce judgment on topics not 
studied ?" 

f will tell him It is to assume that 
someone is ignorant of the topics on 
which he writes, because it suits one's 
book to make such an assumption. 

I really feel that I owe an explanation, 
if' not an apology , to the great majority 
of the readers of Freedom. and to its 
long-suffering Editors, for boring them 
by stirring up the bees from bonnets and 
bats front belfries which have hummed 
and flapped around the paper in the 
form of letters to the Editors in the 
last few weeks, ft may well be that 
many people are saying “We take Free* 
dom as an inte/iigent paper about 
Anarchism—not as a manual to the 
psychopathology of wierdies" Worse. 

I may be accused of discouraging new¬ 
comers to the movement by stirring up 
this buzz, and thereby leading them to 
suppose that Anarchism is nothing but 
a great big joke. By publishing an 
honest article about David Pratt, the 
Editors of this paper were accused of 
contributing to the old stereotype of the 
anarchist as a dotty bombthrower, and 
now f am open to the charge of contri¬ 
buting to the stereotype of the anarchist 
as an astrologer-cum-flying-sorcerer. I 
note that now someone is going to speak 
from an anarchist platform on "Why / 
believe in the Flat-Earth TheoristsT 
This profession of faith will no doubt 
produce a belly-laugh from many a 
casual Freedom reader. 

But really my article had a quite dif¬ 
ferent intention. It was directed mainly 
to convinced and serious anarchists and 
posed a question of very serious import: 

“Is anarchism just an irrational 
dynamic belief which anarchists hold 
because of the emotional need for such 
a belief?*’ 

To judge from what response there has 


been to the article (and I gather from 
P.H. that all have not been printed!) 
the answer would seem to be an unequi¬ 
vocal Yes! But I hope that this super 
ficial verdict will not he made. Let us 
remember Pindcrcllo's profound thesis 
that by seeing a man in his sillier, nastier 
and more shameful actions only , you do 
not sec the whole man. Let us apply 
this to the anarchist movement as a 
whole, both now and historically. Such 
gossip writers as E. H. Carr will always 
pick upon the more ludicrous aspects of 
the anarchist movement and present them 
to the world with the implication that 
this is anarchism for you! But there is 
a great deal more to anarchism than 
that. Those who are not deterred by 
the more ludicrous fantasies which are 
aired from time to time in anarchist 
papers and at anarchist meetings, can 
see the hard kernel of rationalism in 
anarchism. And as rationalists, anar¬ 
chists arc more atheist than agnostic. 

The Unicorn in the Garden 

The atheist declares “There is no 
God"; the agnostic declares “f don't 
know whether there is or is not a God." 
Whereas the atheist expresses an opinion. 
the agnostic expresses a muddled mind. 

A great number of people will prefer to 
call them selves agnostics, because they 
fear the aggression of the deists who 
declare “Of course there is a God ! No 
right-minded man has ever questioned 
it! Only a dogmatic, old-fashioned 
stiff-necked fool of an atheist would 
presume to question such a thing—and 
surely you are not one of those?" So 
one avoids trouble by calling oneself an 
agnostic, trouble both from deists and 
from the difficulties of thinking things 
out in one’s own mind. 

The agnostics arc those who, although 
they would not go so far as to say that 
the Earth is flat, or that astrologers were 
always right, or that Wilhelm Reich 
could always control hurricanes, or that 
Christ really did walk on the water— 
aver that there is probably a great deal 
of truth in it all and that they are not 


prepared to be dogmatic and disbeliev¬ 
ing. The atheists on the % other hand 
arc prepared to come right out in the 
open and express frank and utter dis¬ 
belief in what they hold to be baloney. 

Let us consider what is meant by the 
simple statement “There is no God " 
Some people, in order to explain the 
phenomena of the universe have created 
a hypothetical construct called “God", 

All the atheist is saying is that such a 
hypothetical construct is unnecessary in 
light of the evidence. The phenomena 
are more efficiently explained in terms 
of alternative hypothetical constructs. 

Why more efficiently! Because in terms 
of these alternative constructs we can 
predict and control phenomena in a way 
which cannot be done if we simply rely 
on the hypothetical construct of “God”. 

The atheist is therefore justified in say¬ 
ing “There is no God”; the statement 
may otherwise be expressed as “The God 
hypothesis is unnecessary 

Let me take a simple example to illus¬ 
trate this point. Suppose a man has a 
garden, and he notices that the flowers 
are frequently chewctd off in the early 
morning when no-one is around. This 
man tells his friends that he has come 
to the conclusion that a Unicorn walks 
in his garden at dawn and eats the 
flowers. While his atheistic friends will 
tell him that such an explanation is 
surely untrue because it is wholly un¬ 
necessary to explain the observed facts 
thus, perhaps his agnostic friends might 
admit that it may be true, for a flower¬ 
eating unicorn would certainly explain 
the whole business, and who are they to 
be dogmatic and disbelieving? 

The Task of Further Enquiry 

What devolves on the atheist and the 
anarchist, is the immensely harder task 
of explaining the existence of the alter¬ 
native hypothesis which we deny. It is 
one thing to bring forward the evidence 
that the Earth is not flat but roughly 
spherical, but quite another to explain 
the existence of Fiat-Earthers in con- 


‘Freedom’ Readership Survey 

More Criticisms and Suggestions 


‘ More time and space should be de¬ 
voted to anarchist solutions to present- 
day problems," 

"Nearly all that I read in Freedom 
seems obvious sense, but what the hell 
can one do?' * 1 

"More exposition of anarchist ration¬ 
ales. Means of implementing libertarian 
goals." 

"Freedom could go into more detail 
on the social and financial obstacles to 
setting up libertarian communities. 
Direct interest and sponsorship (financial 
or moral) or some scheme for a soundly 
based anarchist settlement would, J sug¬ 
gest. give an added direction to the 
paper." 

"I agree that we should be more con¬ 
cerned with ‘society here and now* than 
in a nebulous future.” 

TOO CRITICAL? 

"Stop scraping the bottom of the bar¬ 
rel in order to find trivialities to 
grumble about It only weakens the 
anarchist case and makes the movement 
a laughing-stock among people who 
might otherwise give support " 

"Some comment and criticism is un¬ 
fair and just silly but these are a 
minority ” 

“Sometimes too unsophisticated liber¬ 
tarian ideas arc by no means confined 
to anarchists." 

1 think at times you over-criticise and 
overlook the good points." 

“For every criticism try to have a con¬ 
structive answer ’’ 

Be less provincial " 

Many of the people who arc slated 
often have an important contribution Co 
make " 

My usual criticism of anarchist jour¬ 
nals: they have complete freedom except 
freedom to allow belief in any form of 
religion. This negation makes nonsense 
of a lot of anarchist teaching " 

Publication loaded with tedious 
criticism. *' 

"Criticisms in Pku.dom arc often de¬ 
structive and not constructive " 

OMcr a more constructive attitude 
towards current cventi.” 

“A little more charity might help, and 
a more coherent editorial policy (but 
these may both be impossible!)" 

Try to understand the other person’s 
point ot view." 

The paper needs more constructive 


criticism from its contributors. I find 
Freedom refreshing on the whole but 
occasionally revolt against the lack of 
constructive and positive opinion." 

"To self-righteous." 

“Freedom seems quite unprepared to 
give credit to those who seem to move 
some way in the right direction.” 

"Give plenty of space to other move¬ 
ments’ best points, who are going some 
of the way to freedom." 

"A less negative attitude to reformism. 
Less deification of human nature." 

“it is lacking in positiveness rather 
than clear policy (which implies restric¬ 
tion to one type of anarchism). Jts fail¬ 
ure lo deal in a realistic way with the 
problems of industrial society (one would 
hardly know we lived in one from most 
issues) is a major aspect of this lack of 
posiliveness." 

CRITICISMS OF ANARCHISM 

“I read Freedom for its anti-authori¬ 
tarianism and general attacking of poli¬ 
tical crookedness. I am not much 
attracted by anarchist political theory. J 
think the general level of articles very 
high.” 

"Anarchism represents for me the way 
in which man should behave socially if 
he were a more intelligent social being 
As he it not. I do not believe anarchism 
will ever triumph. J read Freedom be¬ 
cause it reflecU my ideal*, however un¬ 
attainable ” 

“How can you run a world of two 
billion people or more on unarthrit 
principles? Maybe it can b c done, Inn 
it seems impossible.” 

“Answers, please to the awkward 
questions which objectors raise: What 
would happen to (he government? fo 
the various Ministries'' Jo the police?" 

"Certainly anarchism gave me some 
foundation for belief alter my disillu 
ftionnient with communism Vet I still 
consider the doctrine idealistic in con¬ 
cept I find it impossible to believe in 
a permanent social paradise, although 1 
agree with Spencer that progress is a 
■beneficent necessity’ A belief in plnlo 
sophic anarchism simply means that I 
can disassociate myself from political 
parlies in which I have no faith " 

"You’re not doing so hud. I read 
Fkiedom and help to keep it uhve not 
because- it is specifically an anarchist 
paper, but because I know that, nomen¬ 


clature apart, you and I and most other 
readers have a great deal in common." 

“f regard anarchism as quite ‘hopeless* 
in the present, but it’s a nice ideal and 
Freedom is a bright paper.” 

“I might say that J hardly ever dis¬ 
agree with Freedom though my orienta¬ 
tion is marxist-humanist and J see no 
practical organisational manifestation of 
your ideas. Count me in." 

"An ideal is impossible: anarchy is 
an ideal. But only impossible things are 
worth attempting: until the ideal is real¬ 
ised it must remain as a ‘measure’ of 
truth. This is the job of Freedom.” 

"Should have more on constructive 
theories as to how anarchy can be 
achieved. Anarchy cannot be achieved 
overnight by suddenly abolishing all law 
and blowing up all police stations. Some 
definite political steps must be taken to 
evolve society towards it. Read Lenin.*’ 
"Cannot answer opponents re running 
of country (or world) without govern¬ 
ments.*’ 


LETTER 

First Reactions 

Dear Mk. Editor. 

A copy of Freedom has just come into 
my hands, and 1 am so intrigued by the 
ii rational arguments for "rationality" — 
particularly the one over the initial "G” 
—that I cannot resist subscribing for six 
months 

fhe argument for the abortive nature 
of organisation to-day and the need for 
greater pcr«onu| responsibility is abso¬ 
lutely valid Hut to decry beliefs while 
arguing from the point of view o! 
another belief i« neither logical nor tail 
And to deny t tie unknown simply be¬ 
came it is outside the experience ot the 
individual concerned is certainly not 
rational If "CV* had lived live thousand 
years ago it would have been quite 
"rational" for him to believe that eating 
the meat of a lion would make him 
strong and fierce in battle. 

Anyway, the fact that you are all 
cranks, is inspiring Because it is the 
cranks of to-duy that build the society 
of tomorrow, 

Good luck! 

Not/ j. June 3 FI W II 


round; he is 

special reasons for clinging to his heliei. 
Ihus Frazer in his Golden Hough did 
little more than catalogue all the many 
ways in which mankind have ascribed 
natural phenomena to the agency of 
gods and demons; but Freud in his The 
Future of an Illusion tackled the task of 
trying to investigate why men elaborated 
and clung to illusions which were at 
variance with their capacity for rational 
thought. Freud's effort was by no 
means complete, but it was a step in the 
right direction. 

To some extent modern anarchism has 
advanced beyond the stage of simply 
denying the truth of our opponents* 
statements and giving over-simplified in¬ 
terpretations of socio-political pheno¬ 
mena (e.g . that Capitalists are just 
“greedy”). It is necessary to explore 
why people cling to the beliefs they do, 
because we find in practice that pub¬ 
lishing evidence contrary to these beliefs 
does not rob the belief of its power. ! 
have proposed that anarchists should 
consider quite seriously the degree to 
which their own beliefs, their anarchism 
in fact , is part of a system more reward¬ 
ing to the emotions than the intellect. 
f find that the fundamental postulates of 
anarchism are rational, and that the 
majority of writers in Freedom are 
developing a rational body of theory. 

They are good “atheists 99 in that they do 
not tolerate unnecessary hypothetical 
dishonest “agnosticism”. They are pre¬ 
pared to come out in the open and de¬ 
clare that they disbelieve in the existence 
of the Unicorn in the Garden, even if 
such disdelief lays them open to the 
charge of “authoritarianism” Because 
we have, in fact, reached a stage of 
knowledge where we can largely distin¬ 
guish between myth and fact , the rejec¬ 
tion of Unicorns is what is commonly 
known as horse-sense, a term which 
puzzled some readers a little while ago. 

I am aware that to press for a con¬ 
sideration of the dynamics of belief 
causes emotional distress to certain 
people. One writer to Freedom refers 
to his own set of beliefs as his 
“crutches” (a truly apt simile), and he 
■ inveighs against the attempt to rob 
/ people of their crutches. Such a line of 
/ reasoning has always been used against 
the whole movement to replace supersti¬ 
tion by reason. Yet f do not think it is 
cruet to rob people of their crutches 
when they have a perfectly good pair 
of legs which may atrophy from disuse. 

Religion, nationalism, and the whole 
gamut of baloney which I wrote about 
in my previous article, are all the sort 
of crutches which keep people as crip¬ 
ples. If they were happy cripples one 
might have some compunction in forth¬ 
right atheism and anarchism, but we see 
how their crutches make them the victims 
and the agents of misery. 

Yes. I am familiar with Ibsen’s Wild 


baptism. Nor **^*.*« 

lighten so me deluded old deur^who] 
that her rheumatism was benefiting^ 
a faith healer, Roichian or of her 

But FnnrjM)M is another matter, and | 
one who reads it must he prepari 
feel his crutches creak. / am 
the great majority 0 f the readers 0# 
paper are perfectly ready to • 
their own feet, and not to look atm 
for the different merits of a /< cr m 

pairs of crutches . 


MEETINGS A 
ANNOUNCEMEN 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 

IMPORTANT 

MEETINGS are now held at 

CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
"The Marquis of Granby" Public 
London, W.C.2. 

(< corner Charing Cross Road ana 
Shaftesbury A venue) 
at 7.30 p.m. 

ALL WELCOME 

JULY 3.—Jeremy Westall on 
BEATS, BLUES AND BLACKS I 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

IMPORTANT 

MEETINGS WILL BE HELD 
in basement. 5. Caledonian Road.. 

(near King's Cross Station) 
during repairs at “Marquis of Gran^ 
in July. 


London Anarchist Group 
AN EXPERIMENT IN 
OFF-CENTRE DISCUSSIO" 
MEETINGS 


LETTER 

Welfare State 

I didn’t think Sid Parker would miss 
my approval of Kenneth Alexander’s 
assertion that "the welfare services are 
an outstanding example of working-class 
values being imposed within and against 
capitalism"; nor did I doubt he would 
take the Marxist view that these services 
are simply palliatives designed to save 
capitalism from an otherwise revolution¬ 
ary proletariat. I notice, however, that 
the remarks he quotes refer to the 
Beveridge Report (and in particular to 
attempts made to sell that Report to the 
Coalition Government) and not to the 
legislation of the 1945 Labour Govern¬ 
ment (legislation that was bitterly op¬ 
posed by every Conservative and nearly 
every LibffKl in the country). 

It is true that stale socialism has 
turned out to be more stutiM than social¬ 
ist. It is also true that the welfare state 
has been accepted after the event by 
most Conservatives, just as the 1832 
Reform Bill was. because they have 
been able to slop it gelling too danger¬ 
ous. But however disappointing i{$ prac¬ 
tical effect, I still think that the theore¬ 
tical idea of social welfare (as of political 
equality) is quite alien to capitalism; 
and however much it is tamed by bureau¬ 
crats, I think it will remain a standing 
threat to those capitalists who realise 
what n means. It is hardly coincidental 
that the strongest opponents of capital¬ 
ism in England are also the strongest 
advocates ol extended well are services 
A state whose citizens are truly "mem¬ 
bers of one another" would still be 
authoritarian, no doubt, but it would 
no longer be capitalist. 

Hampstead. Junt 18. N.W. 


1st Thursday of each month at 8 pa 
At Jack and Mary Stevenson’s, 

6 Stainton Road, Enfield, Middx. 

Last Wednesday of each month 
8 p.m. 

At Dorothy Barasi’s. 

45 Twyford Avenue, Fortis Green, N.> 

1st Wednesday of each mont/i at 8 p.m . 
At Colin Ward’s, 

33 Ellerby Street, Fulham, S.W.6. 

2nd Tuesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
(International Libertarian Group) 

At David Bell’s, 

39 Bernard Street, W.C. I. 

(Local Readers Welcome) 


LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 
Saturday. July 30th to 
Monday. August 1st at 
Alan AJbon’s. Little Marshfoot Farm, 
Hailsham. Sussex. 


The main theme this year will be 
Youth and Anarchism in the Present 
Day", speakers will include GeofFrey 
Ostergaard and Tony Gibson. Lectures 
4 p.m. Saturday, I 1 a.m. Sunday and 

1 1 a.m. Monday. 

Inclusive cost 35/-. 

Children (wclconteif) pro rata. 

Please state whether you have your 
own tent as accommodation is strictly 
limited. Those staying for a week will 
be expected to cater for themselves after 
(he School. 

Closing Dvie: Booking must reach M. 
Stevenson, c fo 27 Red Lion Street 
W.C. I, by July 15th. 

Details of Transport, etc., will be sup¬ 
plied on booking. 
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